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Council Turns Down Peace Union 



LOYAL BUFF SUPPORTERS responded with high enthusiasm as the buzzer sounded the close of the Bos- 
ton U. football game, heralding the longest undefeated streak for Colonials since I960. School spirit reached 
Its peak this weekend with pep rallies befpre and after the game (ask Linda Sennett) and Ave new male 
pell leaders to put some spectator spirit behind the Buff eleven and then some. 

Hospital Fund BUI Delayed 
When Congress Adjourns 


• AMONG THE ITEMS lost in 
Wsslon-end compromising before 
Congress adjourned last Saturday 
was a $2.4 million appropriation 
for expansion of the University 
Hospital. 

However, It was only a tem- 
porary loss. 

; . The allocation will be re-intro- 
duced as part of the regular 
Health, Education A Welfare de- 
.partmental appropriation bill when 
Ooogress convenes again next 


The project Itself was author- 
aad In the Just-concluded session 
Mt failed to complete the double- 

K tbat bills must run through 

is. 

Authorizing is the first step — a 


new program is defined, described, 
and a ceiling Is set on expendi- 
tures. Actual allocation of funds 
must be accomplished in a sepa- 
rate appropriation bill. 

The Hospital expansion was 
authorized too late to be included 
In the HEW appropriation bill so 
It was made part of a catch-all 
supplemental bill — which subse- 
quently failed to pass. 

An explanatory pamphlet Issued 
by the University states "The 
physical expansion and moderni- 
zation of the University Hospital 
is estimated to cost 5.8 million dol- 
lars. In special legislative action, 
the Congress of the United States 
has authorized $2.5 million in 
matching funds.” 


m 


To Plan Development 2ST* 

>HN A. BROWN, Jr., has duties on Feb. 1, 1963. These will *:30pm, I 


fOHN A. BROWN, Jr., has 
elected Vice President for 
t at the University by 
vote of the Board of 
Ha Is presently Vice 


t for Public Affairs and 
at Occidental College In 
Mss, where he has been 

Brown will assume his new 


duties on Feb. 1, 1963. These will 
include Institutional relations, 
alumni relations, and public rela- 
tions activities. C. Max Farring- 
ton, who has been supervising the 
development program has been 
named Assistant to the President 
for special projects. 

As Assistant to the President 
for development at Temple Uni- 
versity from 1955 to 1960, Brown 
taught International law and poli- 
tics and lectured In the Woodrow 
Wilson School, Princeton Univer- 
sity- He also served as Dean of 
Men at Temple from 1952 to 1955. 

The award-winning program 
“Governments of Man," heard on 
CBS radio on east and west 
coasts as well as over the Armed 
Fanes radio network, was creat- 
ed by Brown. In the weekly 25- 
mlnute broadcast, he discusses 
human Ideas and experiences in 
government. His subjects have 
ranged from Thomas Jefferson to 
Red China, from Ancient Rome to 
CUba. Brown has also written a 
number of articles on Internation- 
al law and politics, and on insti- 
tutional development. 

(Oeattaued sa Page 8) 


• THE STUDENT COUNCIL, at its meeting Wednesday 
night, denied recognition to the Student Peace Union. 

The denial followed a battle in which Advocate Bob 
Aleshire recommended that the council table any recognition 
on the SPU until the Student Life Committee decided if the 
organization did constitute a violation of Rule 11 of the re- 
quirements for organizational ap- 

Pres. Carroll Rule 11 states that no campus 

group, except social or scholastic 
Dm JLa Cm ^ fraternities and sororities or re- 

DCTUl mu 9 ■ T will ligious or professional clubs, that 
m is affiliated with a non-University 

COUfPrPHCP organization will be recognized by 

B w B the student Life Committee. 

• UNIVERSITY President Thom- Spokesman for the SPU, Ed- 

as H. Carroll and Calvin Linton, ward Knappman, argued that the 
Dean of the Columbian College, young Republicans and Young 
recently attended the forty-fifth Democrats were eligible to receive 
annual meeting of the American literature, films, etc. from their 
Council on Education, held from national headquarters, just as the 
Oct. 3-5 in Chicago. III. SPU would ^ He insiste( j that 

The theme of the meeting was the Student Council make an 1m- 
“Higtyer Education and the Fed- mediate decision and then refer 
eral Government: Programs and it to Student Life for reaffirma- 
Problems.” tlon or denial. 


Thus far the University has col- 
lected from private donors a total 
of $2.2 million, $1.1 million away 
from its goal, barring a lower 
Congresisonal appropriation. 

The amount stated in the sup- 
plemental bill was $2.4 million, 
but the full amount will be re- 
presented next year. 

In the meantime, President 
Thomas H. Carroll says “we will 
go right ahead with planning and 
fund-raising.” 

Guest Artists 
Series Starts 

• THE UNIVERSITY Chamber 
Bnstmble will open ita concert 
aerife, Thursday, Oct. 18, at 
8:30 pm, la Liiner. 

The four-man group includea 
George Steiner, former assistant 
concertmaiter of the National 
Symphony Orchestra and head of 
the University’s music depart- 
ment, Earnest Harrison, formerly 
first oboist of the Symphony and 
new members of the music faculty, 
Richard Parnas, principle violinist 
of the Symphony, and Morris 
Kirshbaum, member of the cello 
section. 

The program will include: Mo- 
zart’s Oboe Quartet in F, Opus 
370; Honneger’s Choral Et Prel- 
ude; Benjamin Britten's Phantasy 
Quartet; Hennessey’s Four Cel- 
tic Pieces; and Beethoven’s String 
Trio In C Minor, Opus nine, num- 
ber three. 

Guest artjsts scheduled for fu- 
ture performances are the Ba- 
roque Ensemble of the Washing- 
ton Camarata Orchestra, and 
Boris Gutnlkov, Russian violinist, 
and first prize co-winner of the 
Tschaikowsky competition In Mos- 
cow. 

The five succeeding concerts 
will take place Nov. 14, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 28, April 4 and May 9. 


Pres. Carroll 
Returns From 
Conference 

• UNIVERSITY President Thom- 
as H. Carroll and Calvin Linton, 
Dean of the Columbian College, 
recently attended the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education, held from 
Oct. 3-5 in Chicago, III. 

The theme of the meeting was 
“Higher Education and the Fed- 
eral Government: Programs and 
Problems.” 

The meeting’s purpose, accord- 
ing to the forum’s program, was 
“to present comprehensive, au- 
thoritative, and up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning Federal pro- 
grams and to provide a forum for 
discussion of the broad issues that 
arise from the impact of these 
programs on higher education.” 

Information sections of the fo- 
rum covered Federal programs of 
student financial assistance, loans 
and grants for capital improve- 
ments, research programs, and 
programs of education and train- 
ing. Discussion sections dealt with 
the impact of Federal programs 
on curriculum, teaching, and re- 

Unscheduled Closings 

THE FOLLOWING FACTS 
student* should be acquainted 
with regarding the unscheduled 
closing of school: 

(1) Announcements regarding 
the closing of school will be 
broadcast on 8 local radio sta- 
tions. A few of these stations 
are WTOP, WWDC, and WRC. 

(*) Student! will be able to 
hear announcements of this na- 
ture on these radio stations be- 
ginning 6:00 A.M. 

($) All of the professional 
schools, with the exception of 
the Medical School, will close 
classes when the Liberal Arts 
School doses. Students who at- 
tend Medical School classes 
must call the Medical School 
directly to secure Information 
regarding whether this school 
will have clas ses or aot. 

search; faculty interesta«and stu- 
dent careers; and the financing of 
higher education. 

Panel members for the sections 
were government and college of- 
ficials. 

In addition to President Car- 
roll and Dean Linton, the Wash- 
ington area was represented at 
the meeting by Hurst R. Ander- 
son, President of American Uni- 
versity, James M. Nabrit, Jr., 
President of Howard University, 
Sister Margaret, President of 
Trinity College, and R. Lee Horn- 
bake, Vice President, and Justin 
Williams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Maryland University. 


Buck Passing 

Publicity Director Paul Schwab 
accused the council of “passing 
the buck” and pressed for a Coun- 

CHERRY TREE 

s 9 TODAY 18 thr lant day for 
seniors and Greeks to sign up 
for Cherry Tree pictures. 

dl vote on the SPU, Columbian 
College Representative Allen Jones 
argued that he "would like to get 
an official Interpretation of Rule 
11 so that if we were to set a 
precedent, It would be decided on 
the merits of Rule 11 and not on 
individual bias.” 

Treasurer Woody Bentley ex- 
plained that ho believed that the 
SPU had violated three of the 
twelve rules governing student or- 
ganization recognition : operating 
on University property illegally, 
being connected with a national 
organization whoso literature pro- 
faned the characters of organiza- 
tions and individuals, and violating 
Rule 11 concerning national affili- 
ation. \ 

Only two representatives^ voted 
in favor of the SPU, Member-at- 
Large Linda Stone and Law 
School Representative Bill Ander- 
son. 

New Committee 

The Council also adopted a reso- 
lution establishing an Organiza- 
tional Relations Committee simi- 
lar in function to the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Its purpose 
will be to assist student organiza- 
tions in deciding disputes through 
conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. Membership will bs limit- 
ed to five members; a student 
council representative, an Activi- 
ties Council Rspresentative, tha 
Advocate of the Student Council, 
and two members chosen by the 
disputants from a list of eligible 
members of the honorarles. No 
member of. the committee may 
serve on the Student Life Commit- 
tee. 

Decisions of the committee will 
not be binding unless they are 
agreed to be by the disputants. 
Disputing groups still maintain 

(Continued oa Page 1) 


University Calendar 

Wednesday, October 17 

The University Chapel, 1966 H Street, N.W.— l*:16-lt:*6 pm. 

Thursday, October IS 

The University Concert Artist Series’ first concert, Tha University 
Chamber Ensemble, I bear Auditorium— 6:16 pm. 

Saturday, October M 

University of West Virginia football game, at Morgantown, West 
Virginia— 1:M pm (EST). 




Barry Returns To University 


Q.rJ. ui believe you an qusB- 
M for membership la the Orier 
of Scarlet, turn In a list of yon 
activities to the Order of Scarlet 
mail box ao later than October tt 
CIA ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Represen(mive will be at the 
University placement office on 
Oct. 2t to interview persons in- 
terested in positions In Economic 
Research (B.A. or Graduate). 
Please make an appointment with 
Placement Office. Representative 
will return in early January to 
Interview lor positions requiring 
other disciplines of study. 

U CIRCLE FRANCAI8 will 
hold a get-together party and pro- 
gram discussion for- the coming 


Bulletin Board 


Information call LU $-2008 or LU 
8-8188. 

JUNIOR PANHELLENIC 
LUNCHEON for all sorority 
pledges will be held on October 
17 In the lower lounge of Lisner 
Auditorium from 12:30 to 1:00 pm. 
Each pledge is invited to bring her 
lunch and meet members of other 
pledge classes. Drinks will be pro- 
vided. 

mil.n. HOUSE’S snack bar, 
liter Street, la open from 1$ to 
1 pm. Regular meetings are held 
on Thursdays from 18:80 to 1 and 
on Fridays there are guest speak- 
era There will be a Courtship and 
Marriage or Meet the Prof moon 
series on alternate Fridays after 
the snack bar. 

FOLKSINGERS! The next hoot 
will be held on Saturday night, 
Oct. 20, at 8:30 pm. Ballad en- 
thusiasts will meet in Woodhull C, 
and Bluegrasa pickers and singers 
in Woodhull A. 

AESCULAPIAN PRE - MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY Invites all Pre- 
meds to attend a lecture on Oct. 
18, 1982, at 8 pm In Government 
101. Dr. Paul Calabria*, the lec- 
turer and the Director of Admis- 
sions and Professor of Anatomy 
at the University School of Medi- 
cine, will give a lecture on Medi- 
cal School Admission Policies. 

WASHINGTON FILM SOCI- 
ETY will present on Oct. 19, La 
Regie Do Jeu. Mordant, yet funny 
—the tragedy of a man of feeling 
In a decadent Parisian society that 
has no use for feeling. It was vot- 
ed as the second best film of all 
times In the Sight and Sound 1962 
poll of the world's leading film 
critics. D.C. premiere. 

SOPHOMORE AND JUNIOR 
MEN i If you have at least a 2.50 


the Student Council Conference 
Room. Presidents of all student 
organizations on campus are re- 
quested to attend. 

ORGANIZATIONS contacted as 
to the Student Activities Fee roust 
attend the special meeting In the 
Student Council Conference Boom 
today (Tues day ) at S pm. Dr Ble- 
seii and Dr. Klrkbrlde will be In 
attendance. 

PHI ETA SIGMA will have a 
meeting of all student members at 
12 tomorrow (Wednesday) In the 
Student Council Conference Room. 
This still be primarily an organi- 
zational meeting. 

MEANING OF THE INCAR- 
NATION will be discussed by Dr. 
William Smith of Wesley Semi- 
nary at this Thursday’s “CROSS- 
FIRE” In Woodhull C at 12:88. 
Bring your lunch. 

THE POTOMAC, the University 
literary magazine, is accepting 
poetry, prose, and art for publica- 
tion. Submit all work by Nov. 1. 
to the Potomac mailbox, located 
hi the Student Union Annex. 
Weekly staff meetings are held 
each Thursday at 5:30 in the Stu- 
dent Council Conference Room. 

LAWYERS AND GRADUAT- 
ING Law school students will once 
again be able to apply for com- 
missions with the U.8. Air Force 
Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment as of Dec. 1, according to 
Headquarters at Wrlght-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. AF Recruiting offices 
In most communities will accept 
applications. Commissions will 
come after July 1, 1988, and will 
normally be In the grade of 8rst 
lieutenant. Calls for active duty 
will be made for three years. For 


been involved in seven theatrical 
productions here. The production 
of "All My Sons" at Lisner in 
1957 marked his debut as a direc- 
tor, Barry told a HATCHET re- 
porter In a recent Interview. 

In the summer of 1960 ha went 
to Chicago to work as the direc- 
tor of the Chicago Music Theatre, 
a summer theatre with perhaps 
the best-known musical tent In * 
the world. 

Here in the summers of 1960 
and 1961 he directed such well- 
known theatrical personalities as 
Tony Bennett, Patrice Munsel, 
Victor Jory, Dorothy Collins, and 
Eddie Bracken. . 

While Barry found much work 
to occupy his time, not all of It 
was theatrical In nature, for It was 
FOUND AT LISNER Audito- during the Chicago season that 
um: lady’s glasses, gloves, and he hired singer-actress Pat Foley 
:arves. Owners may claim at the to play the lead opposite Tony 
fflce of the Manager between 2 Bennett in "Guys and Dolls. By 
ad 6 weekdays. the end of the three-week run 

CHURCH IN THE WORLD Is Barry had convinced Miss Foley 
Be theme of a conference of the that it Just might be a good Idea 
tiesapeake Region of the United to become Mrs. Julian Barry. The 
hrlstlan Fellowship. On Satar- couple now have a six month old 
ay, Oct. 20, at the 4-H Club cen- daughter, Sally Ann, who, aceord- 
sr In Chevy Chase, university paa- Jng to her father, 1s "loud and 
ora recently returned from Eu- theatrical." 

ope, Africa, and Asia will lead Besides doing summer work In 
lscusslone relating this theme to Chicago, the versatile Barry has 
he areas In which they served, been stage manager for such 
further Information at the United DODular Broadway shows as 

va I -at D >.18 kl_ «1«1 A 


“Shinbone Alley," "The Disen- 
chanted," "Compulsion,” "The 
Andersonville Trial,” "A Cook for 
Mr. General” and "Write Me a 
Murder." He has also been stags 
manager for Jose Ferrer and 
Orson Welles. He has appeared 
on television on such shows as 
“Kraft Theatre," “The Philco 
House," and "Suspense." 

Barry’s future Includes the 
stage managership for "Sophie,” 
a play written by Steve Allen 
about that 'Red Hot Mamma; 
Sophie Tucker. Also in the works 
is a play he has written himself 
(along with the musical score) 
called "Lookin' for the Man" 
which deals with Jazz musicians 
— a play that he gained the back- 
ground to write as a professional 
trumpet player and a member of 
ASCAP. 

When asked about what thea- 
trical advice he would give young 
people, Barry, who isn’t so old 
‘himself at 31, replied that the 
best way to get Into acting la to 
act. Somewhere, sometime the op- 
portunity will come to get started. 
However, he reminded that suc- 
cess in the theatre is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. He then 
added that he felt very fortunate 
Indeed to have gained a foothold 
in such a selective field. 

Barry went on to say that In 
the theatre there is "far too much 
work for the few, but not enough 
for the majority." It Is unfortu- 
nate, but that’s the way it Is — 
a long hard and undependable 
road. 


9 at the Tau Epsilon Phi house 
for the purpose of nominating 
new members. 

YOUNG REPUBLICANS win 
sponsor a speech by Milton Etaen- 
berg, Administrative Assistant to 
Senator Kenneth Keating, on the 
subject of Cuba. The speech will , 
be held on Wednesday, Oct. 17, In 
Government 101 at 8 pm. . 

PREMIERE SHOWING at thp 
University of "The Magic Horse," 
a full-length animal film In color. 

It is a Russian cartoon with Eng- 
lish dialogue, tomorrow at 8 pm 
in Woodhull C. 

UNIVERSITY CHESS CLUB 
will meet In Government 800 at 
1 pm Friday, Oct. 19. Newcomers 
are welcome. 

YOUNG DEMOCRATS will 
meet Friday at 2 In Government 
1. Election of officers will be held. 

THE WEST POINT Society of 
the District of Columbia has In- 
vited the faculty and student, of 
the University to attend a Joint 
concert presented hy the West 
Point Cadet Glee Club and the 
United States Military Band at 
Constitution Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 20 at 8:80 pm. No 
tickets will be necessary for ad- 
mission to the unreserved sections 
This will be a special University- 
West Point week end In Wash- 
ington. 

THE WESLEY FOUNDATION 
will present the Reverend Robert 
Regan of the General Board of So- 
cial Concern, who will discuss 
“Should a Christian Fear Truth!” 
on Sunday, Oct. 21 at the Union 
Methodist Church, in the Student 
Center, 20th and H Sts., at 6:30 
pm. 

INDEPENDENT STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION will meet Friday, 
Oct. 19, at 2:90 In Government 101. 
All Independents are welcome to 
this organisational meeting. 


We welcome college girls at the Telephone Company. 

That’s because they serve as our major spokes- 
men to our customers. 

It’s not an easy assignment. In fact, It calls for 
big helpings of tact, poise, patience^and sincere 
interest in people. 

Yet, because of this, a career as a Service Repre- 
sentative is one of the most fresh and interesting 
vocations for women. 

Salary is good. Company benefits are generous. 

Sound like you? Then see how you may become 
a Service Representative right after graduation. 

Ask your Placement Director. Or contact your 
Telephone Employment Office. 


Student Council 

(Continued from Page 1) 
the right to appeal their caaes to 
the Student Life Committee. 
Queitiona Involving Greek organi- 
zations are not under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the organizational rela- 
tions committee; they go directly 
to Student Life. 

The Cultural Foundation was 
granted recognition for one year 
-in spite of protests by past Mem- 
ber-at-Large, Mike Dubersteln, on 
grounds that there was no stu- 
dent, faculty, or administration In- 
terest and that the Foundation 
needed at least 810,000 to func- 
tion properly 

Linda Stone protested that the 
Foundation had met all require- 
ments for one-year recognition. 
Recognition was granted by a 
unanimous decision. 

People to People 

The Council granted probation- 
ary recognition to the People to 
People program, one-year recogni- 
tion to the folk-singing group, and 
also recommended the establish- 
ment of a test file to be kept on 
record at the Library. 


ARTISTIC AND ORIGINAL 
fabrics made by the members of 
the vWeaver-Designers will be on 
display at the Watkins Gallery, 
the American University campus, 
Massachusetts and Nebraska 
Aves., NW, Washington, D.C. The 
display starts at 3 pm on Sunday, 
Oct. 14, and closes on Friday, 
Nov. 9. 

TASSELS MEETING win be 
held on Oct. 17 at 4:88 pm In 
Woodhull C. 

GATE AND KEY will hold a 
meeting on Thursday, Oct. 19, at 


THE CHESAPEAKE A POTOMAC TEIEPH0NE COMPANY 

AH fOUAt OPPORTUNITY IMPtOYRR 


NO SUM OUT 


AT THI 

STUDENT UNION 
CAFEIERIA 

Full Complement Of Poods 

7:00 A.M.- 10:00 P.M. 








;0LUM6IA SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


by Joan Mamie I 

"Fir* in each eye, and papers in 
each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden 
round the land." 

Pope 

• THIS WAS A quiet week in 
which students across the country 
took stock of themselves and 
preached sermons of tolerance to 
their brethren in the Great State 
Of Mississippi. Northern and 
Southern schools, alike, decried 
the Mississippi mess. 

Boston University 
“We at Boston University send 
you our support and encourage- 
mdit." 1221 students and teachers 
lined up to sign this telegram sent 
to Mrs. James Meredith at Jack- 
son State College. "You tell all the 
people at Boston University I’U 
never forget this," Mrs. Meredith 
said In an exclusive Interview with 
the BU news editor. The head of 
their Student-Faculty Assembly ■ 
addressed a speech to the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi student body, 
noting that “We cannot help feel- 
ing shameful at being called your 
fellow Americans." Well, that was 
the sentiment In ordinately staid 
Boston. 

University of Texas 
The south itself blushed, but did 
not back away. At the- University 
of Texas, 300 students observed 
three minutes of silence to ex- 
press sympathy with the prob- 
lem faced by the Mississippi stu- 
dent body. They were careful to 
note that "this was not a demon- 
stration for James Meredith or 
against Governor Ross Barnett or 
Edwin A. Walker. It was simply 
In evidence of our sympathy with 
Ole Miss students who are placed 
In a very unfortunte circumstance, 
and in favor of the constitutional 
process." Perhaps a slightly differ- 
ent viewpoint from the irate stu- 
dents at Boston, yet hopeful. 

Temple University 
A final note on the schools' views 
of that "regrettable incident" 
which is. itself, far from final. 
Temple University Is engaging in 
a postcard compaign to urge Ole 
Miss students to avoid any further 
bloodshed and to protect Mere- 
dith. The National Student Asso- 
ciation is co-oordinating a planned 
avalanche of cards from all over 
the United States and expect 50.- 
000 td 75,000 missiles. And these 
are really missiles of peace! 
Furman College 
Who's got the system? Who's 
got the honor? 

Our late rivals on the playing 
fields, the Paladins of Furman, 
are finding that knightly code of 
honor a bit of a sticky wicket. 
Last year the school decided to 
adopt a proposal requiring that 
students sign an honor pledge. 
Obviously, the students decided 
that honor was not quite that val- 
uable, and after all, this is the 
twentieth century, so they re- 
neged. The new ruling says that 
(tudents presently enrolled at the 
University may sign the honor 
pledge If they so desire. All new 
Students, however, will have no 
Choice in the matter. They'll be 
honorable, or else! 

University of California 
At Berkeley too, they are say- 
ing there is no honor among stu- 
dents. The editors of the schcg>l 
paper say that to believe students 
will not cheat Is "idealistic," and 
that the honor system Is a 
"pseudo” system which puts more 
emphasis upon being a Big Broth- 
er, watching your fellow man and 
protecting him from sin and dam- 
nation, than in safeguarding your 
Own morals. If this is from the 
Students, can you imagine what 
the teachers think? “Let's face 
It,” says the California editorial 
"there are dishonest students at 
the University. Why not admit 
the fact and forget the pretense 
Of an honor system?" 

Now, really, Berkeley, students 
couldn’t be as bad as all that, or 
Could they? Not In our school, of 
Course! _ 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

"What Is that word, honour? Air. 
Who hath It? He that died o’ 
fftMaRfay.” It Is doubtful that 
Shakespeare was referring to stu- 
dents when he put such words into 


revolt in the offing! 


NO filGH OuT RfOKT 

FUN- FELLOWSHIP < 
51 BRANDS OF IMPORTED 
5 DOMESTIC BEER 
He YOUR FttvORJTE COCKlAIL 


James 


I^BRjCKSKPlt-AR 


1523 22ND.ST N.W. 


The Brothers Four 


Duke Ellington 


Carmen McRoe 


Great new record offer (*3.98 value)... just *1.0< 
when you buy Sheaffer's back-to-school special 


Now when you buy your Shesgsr Cartridge Pen for 
school, you get 881 worth of Ship cartridges FREB...S 
$8.88 value for fust 82.88. Look for Sheaffer’s back-to- 
school special now st stores everywhere. On the back of 
the package, there'* s bonus for you ... s coupon good 


*3.93 VALUE FOR *2.95 


for a $*.88 value Columbia limited-edition record. It’s 
“Swingin’ Sound’’, twelve top artists playing top hits for 
the first Urns on a it* L.P. This doaNs-folse back-to- 
school offer good only while they last! So hurry, choose 
your Shesffer Cartridge Pan from A vs smart colors... and 


Claes to Dupont Cirds, privsts 
entrance, semi-private shower, 
hide-away bed. Call In avsning: 

232-2846. 





NATO Journalists Confer ; 
Press Freedom Discussed 


Editorials 


In their opening statements, proper press 
the panel members quickly agreed dents often ci 
that the two roles of a free so- one Opinion o 
ciety's press were to provide in- to deal with 
formation citizens need to efTec- with different 
tively exercise their duties and to generally th< 

serve as the constant critic of good two-waj 

government, tween the Pri 

Mr. Hensley pointed out, how- during the I 
ever, that this is particularly dif- tion. 
ficult in the newly developing na- 
tions, while Mr. Stringer cited 
the increasing number of closed 
hearings in government agencies 
as evidence that press freedom 
must be fought for even in coun- 
tries where guarantees of free- 
dom exist. 

Mr. Prina further stressed the 
dangers of governmental manipu- 
lation of the press by these gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Conference Dangers 
When the panel took up the 
question of the dangers arising 
from open press conferences, Mr. 

Hensley pointed out that the 
typical press conference raises 
more questions than it answers. 

Mr. Prina, although he agreed 
with the panel's concensus that 
open conferences were a neces- 
sity, felt that one major danger 
was the fact that open confer- 
ences give an opportunity to ask 
questions in public which the 
President might not wish to an- 
swer. 

Turning to the danger of the 
President’s friendship with re- 
porters and the danger that un- 
biased information could arise be- 
cause of their relationship, Mr. 

Hensley said that the President 
had some close friends among the 
Washington newsmen when he was 
Senator and that he might have 
been hurt early in his adminis- 
tration by closeness to some re- 
porters. He maintained, however, 
that there has been a diminuation 
in direct contacts of this sort, al- 
though the President still has 
contacts with individual reporters 
and has meetings with small 
groups of newsmen. • ’ 

News Manipulation 

Mr. Hensley also said that 
there is some fear that White 
House sensitivity to the press 
may lead to some manipulation 
of the news. 

Mr. Stringer said that each 
President has to get the "feel of 


By Stanley Remsberg 

• EIGHTEEN JOURNALISTS 
from 12 NATO nations and two 
news information services met at 
Airlie House for a three-day con- 
ference Oct. 10-12 to discuss the 
"Role of the Press in a Free So- 
ciety." 

Among the questions asked 
were: 

1) Is there a danger in open 
press conferences which would 
impinge on the Initiative of the 
individual journalists? 

2) Is there a danger to the 
spread of unbiased information be- 
cause the President is close to 
some members of the Washing- 
ton Press Corps, and is there a 
danger of news manipulation? 

3) Why did the American 
press have such conflictlhg stories 
on the fallout question, thus lead- 
ing the American people into a 
panic of building fallout shelters? 

4) How can the people be kept 
adequately informed qp such dif- 
ficult subjects as fallout and 
space programs? 

3) What are the effects of the 
concentration of ownership of 
newspapers? 

6) What effect does Republi- 
can dominance of big city news- 
paper ownerships have on news 
in America? 

7) How free are newsmen and 
editorial writers in the U. S ? 

This seminar for NATO jour- 
nalists was sponsored by the 
University's College of General 
Studies' Program in American 
Studies, in cooperation with the 
Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and ftie United 
States Information Agency. 

Forming the panel to discuss 
the role of the press were: John 
M. Hightower of the Associated 
Press and a 1951 Pulitzer Prize 
winner for international report- 
ing; Sewart Hensley of United 
Press International, Chief Wash- 
ington diplomatic correspondent ; 
Professor Robert C. Willson, As- 
sociate Professor of Journalism 
at the University; William H. 
Stringer of the Christian Science 
Monitor and Chief of the Wash- 
ington News Bureau since 1953; 
and L. Edgar Prina of the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star and the edi- 
tor of the weekly feature, "The 
Week in Perspective." 


Fallout Stories 

Mr. Hightower said that tha 
American press printed conflict- 
ing stories about fallout problems 
only because scientists were 
themselves in great controversy 
and journalists could only report 
that controversy. He said further 
that the fallout fear reached Its 
height in * the U. S. at a time 
when Soviet propaganda against 
testing was at its peak. "When 
the USSR was ready itself to test 
and changed its policy, the story 
and the general fear died down 
here." 

Mr. Prina felt that the prob- 
lem was that the press read into 
the situation what it wanted to| 
"liberal papers saw a great dan- 
ger and conservative papers 
didn't." 

Mr. Hensley felt that there was 
some political manipulation of the 
news in that area. 

When he was asked how the 
American people could be kept 
adequately informed about space 
and fallout programs, Mr. High- 
tower said that “the job of the 


repute” is worthy of at least provisional recognition and a 
place in the University community. 

Hasty and unanimous Council recognition of the worth- 
while but nationally affiliated People-to-People program and 
legitimate SFU claims of autonomy plus the established prec- 
edent of provocative programing by the Young Democrats 
and Young Republicans clubs should nullify any recourse to 
Rull 11 which denies a University-recognized organization 
outside affiliation. 

On Mississippi . . . 

• IN SPEAKING OUT, first six University students with 
widely different personal frames of reference gathered to- 
gether in a dialogue to discuss the reasons for and implica- 
tions of the Oxford, Mississippi, tragedy. 

In this issue, five members of the University faculty, in 
a series of interviews, spoke out on their interpretations of 
the Incident. 

Two weeks ago, too many people kept quiet in the Mag- 
nolia State. Where were the adult voices of moderation and 
responsible leadership or the searching inquisition by the 
moral conscience of a supposedly mature student body? 

Whether northern, southern, or international, we com- 
mend those who gave* of their time and deep personal convic- 
tion to speak out frankly for the HATCHET. 

As Dr. Latimer conjectured in his excellent appraisal of 

the situation, what would have happened if ■? 

It is only too sad to think what might have if the voices of 
responsible leadership (political, business, religious, educa- 
tional, or student) sincerely dedicated to the public interest 
had been raised, or if the restraint of calmly reasoned re- 
flection and moral conscience had been applied. 

Instead bigotry, violence, ignorance, hate, and even death 
reigned at Oxford — all over the admission of a single, highly 
qualified negro .to one state institution of higher education. 

In this same fall registration period nine other institutions 
of higher learning in the South integrated peacefully, and 
others moved toward more than a mere token integration. 

Token integration is just the first step. We hope that this 
fall’s tragedy in Mississippi will be forewarning to Alabama 
and South Carolina, that the conscience of America will 
awaken and democracy and equality will no longer just be 
talked about, but will become a living part of the actions of 
all our citizens until race shall no longer be a factor of dif- 
ferentiation in human relationships. 

Then one can no longer equate prejudice with the “roos- _ 
ters” and minority groups with their “wives” in this excerpt Student Peace Union 
from Elizabeth Bishop’s poem, “Roosters.” To a,. editor: 

Cries galore, * blast weeks letter 

come from the water-closet door, ,r0m Mr - c ° uld b *f n 

from the dropping-plastered floor. ^^d”^ 

Where in the blue air Union's literature. The position of 

their rustling wives admire - the SPU is clearly expressed In 

the roosters brace their cruel feet and glare its publications in such a manner 

With stupid eyes <*» *° lMve no doubt where w * 

while from their beaks there rise 8 a Mr ^ .._ W hat does 

the uncontrolled traditional cries. thi, organization stand for? What 

Deep from protruding chests does it represent? And whom does 

in green-gold medals dressed, it represent?" The answers are 

planned to command and terrorize the rest, Smden^lXTal Abates on 

The many Wives campuses from Hawaii to Florida, 

who lead hen's lives We stand with Charles Osgood in 

of being courted and despised; his call for unilateral initiatives 

Deep from raw throats . “ 8 in hi f. , The 

* . , a Papers. Such possible initiatives 

a senseless order floats include making the DEW ijne bi- 

all over town. A rooster gloats. 0 directional, making Berlin a free 


Membership Forms 

B ORGANIZATIONAL MEM- 
BERSHIP FORMS must be sub- 
mitted to the Student Activities 
Office by October 17. The fall 
organization roster will then be 
compiled. Organizations failing 
to submit this form will be 
omitted. 


journalist is to translate these 
difficult concepts into language 
the layman will understand." "It 
is probably better to take a news- 
man and try to make a scientist 
of him than to try to make a 
newsman of a scientist," he main- 
tained. 

- Ownership Concentration 

One of the most talked about 
problems of American journalism 
is the problem of concentration of 
ownership of news media. When 
asked for his comments about the 
effect of this concentration. Mr. 
Hightower said that the reduc- 
tion of the number of big city 
dailies is regrettable, but "compe- 
tition from mass media (radio, 
TV, and magazines) keeps the ob- 
jective level of reporting of na- 
tional and international news 
high, even in nonopoly areas.” 

Mr. Hensley said that tha 
greatest danger from concentra- 
tion existed in the small towns 
where there isn’t much competi- 
tion from even the electronic 
media. 

The panel was in agreement 
that the fact that Republicans 
controlled the big ' city news- 
papers had little effect on Ameri- 
ca, as shown by the election re- 
sults. Professor Willson said that 
"there has been no correlation be- 
tween party control of the pres# 
and the Republican success at thi 
.polls since the election of 1800. 

The panel felt that the sharp 
(Continued on Page 6) 


who encourage General Park to 
crush free speech in South Korea, 
who give Salazar arms to massa- 
cre helpless Angolans, who stand 
by while Franco, the dictator who 
sent a telegram of congratula- 
tions to Admiral Tojo following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, torture 
political prisoners, and who quiet- 
ly watch while Verwoerd’s storm 
troopers murder natives in South 
Africa? If they truly seek peace, 
why do they support presidents 
who state that the U.S. might 
launch a first-strike on the Soviet 
Union, who send U-2 planes on il- 
legal flights over the Soviet Union 
only days before a Summit con- 
ference on disarmament, and who 
try to prepare the country for war 
by burying us in the tombs they 
call shelters? Is this what Mr. 
Dennis considers working “f o r 
peace and freedom?” 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Council Comment 

The Student Council this week group did have such affiliations, 

recognized the People to People but there was no proof In ettheir 

Organization and denied recogni- case. 

tion to the Student Peace Union. So attention shifted to a second 
Some students have already issue, what do these groups offer 
asked how we justify this action, students? People to People offered 
As President of the Student Coun- a concrete six-point proposal t$ 
icil, I wish to make it clear that better relations between American 
the Council does not feel that it and foreign student* at the Uni- 
must justify its actions or apolo- versity. The Student Peace Union 
gize to anyone for the conduct of offered no definite proposal, 
its business. Moreover, some of us. I think. 

But for those who are inter- felt that recognizing xha SrV 
ested, here is nay thinking on the (about which we still know very 
question. Two issues loomed large, little despite the excellent artld# 
One was whether these groups in the Hatchet of October I), 
had affiliation which would dis- might be an action we would re- 
qualify them for recognition under gret at some future time. 

Rule 11 of the Student COnstitu- /■/ Don Ardell 

tion. It was suggested that both President 

the SPU and the People to People The Student Counefl 
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MISSISSIPPI 


By John D>j 

FIVE UNIVERSITY professor» 
■poke out on Mississippi this 
week, discussing everything from: 
k White Citizen's Councils : 

"A vocal rabble-rousing group 
... not very impressive citizens.'' 
To national difficulties: 
“America's problem Is basic to 
an over-emotionalism, especially 
about different people like 
Negroes and communists." 

And regional racial attitudes: 

, ‘There la hope for a reaction 
against the Mississippi Incident In 
the South and the emergence of 
some sanity.” 

To legal questions: 

"It la dubious that the Court 
couldn't have given a better try 
to the separate but equal doc- 
. . . never given a fair 

. trial." 

And personal suppositions: 

"I believe Ross Barnett ’vaaj 
honest in his belief in the racial 
superiority of the white man, 
though profoundly mistaken in 
such beliefs " 

So spoke Dr. II. L LeBlanc. 
Professor of Political Science; 
Gilda Moss Haber, Instructor In 
the American Social Problems 
: course; Dr, R. C. Haskett. Pro- 

fessor of American Political and 
Constitutional History; Dr. W. R. 
West, Professor of Constitutional 
Law; and Dr. John F. Latimer, 
Associate Dean of Faculties. 

Due to unforseen circumstances 
and conflicts in their schedules, 
the professors spoke out in a 
series of HATCHET Interviews 
rather than the originally planned 
dialogue. 

Dr. Latimer 

Dr. Latimer was a classmate 
of Ross Barnett’s at Mississippi 
College, Clinton, Mississippi — 
graduating from there with him 
In 1922, and has maintained a 
personal friendship with the Gov- 
ernor , In' the intervening years. 
Dr. Latimer, who has been asso- 
ciated with the University since 
U36, .did his Master's work at 
the University of Chicago and re- 
ceived his Doctorate in Classics 
from Yale University. 

“A Mlssissippian by birth and 
proud of it," Dr. Latimer, whose 
father was a professor at Clinton 
and whose grandfather was pres- 
ident of the college, feels that 
"tremendous progress" has been 
made during his lifetime and will 
continue to be made. 

He described Ross Barnett as 
a big, raw-boned, almost mag- 
netic Individual one took an im- 


mediate liking to; a boy who 
worked his way through college 
and went on to become one of 
the most successful lawyers in 
the state. 

Comparing the role of the 
Governor in the recent crises to 
that of a man who paints himself 
into the corner of a room. Dr. 

Latimer said, 'The painter can 
ruin a few spots on the floor in 
getting out, but the man in public 
life who gets himself into a posi- 
tion where he cannot retreat or 
compromise or use sound judg- 
ment isn't living up to his re- 
sponsibilities as a leader.” 

“I feel that the Governor was 
unwilling to exercise his leader- 
ship because it would have been 
an admission of failure to live up 
to his campaign promises. I also 
feel," Dr. Latimer continued, 

"that his failure in leadership was 
occasioned, to a great extent, by 
conflict in his mind between his 
views on racial superiority and his 
political ambitions. I do believe 
that he's honest in his belief in 
the racial superiority of the 
white man and profoundly mis- 
taken in such beliefs." 

Dr. Latimer cast new light on 
the Mississippi Incident by asking 
himself several questions. "What 
would have happened If the Gov- Chancellor and other University 
eraoc had had himself appointed administrators and the leaders of 
acting registrar of the University the state legislature to discuss 

the whole problem in a calm, 
judicial manner? 

"What would have happened if 
the ministers and business lead- 
ers of Oxford and the state had 
spoken out at least a week or 
ten days before they did? 

"In sum the pertinent question 
may be put this way: What would 
have happened If the leadership, 
political, legislative, and educa- 
tional, in the state had been 
mobilized and had put the mat- 
ter before the people of the slate 
in its true light?" 

Dr. Latimer considered the an- 
swer simple. "The people would 
have accepted the leadership, the 
matter would have been settled 
peacefully, in a short space of 
time and without bloodshed. 
There is no doubt that the repu- 
tation of state Institutions of 
higher education has suffered un- 
necessarily." 

"At least half of the people in 
the state would not agree with 
the governor's action or position. 
He took the wrong fork of the 
road and exercised his leadership 
over the wrong people. The South 
will never achieve its full poten- 
tiality as a society which could be 
among the most advanced any- 


instead of doing as they 'did In 
urging President Kennedy to keep 
federalized troops out of the Mis- 
sissippi situation? ’ 

"What would have happened if 
the Governor had called a special 
meeting of the regents of Mis- 
sissippi state institutions of high- 
er education together with the 


where in the world until all of its 
people, black and white, are given 
equal opportunity.” Dr. Latimer 
concluded. 

Mrs. Haber 

Gilda Moss Haber, a new part- 
time instructor at the University, 
discussed the sociological aspects 
of American racial problems in 
her interview. 

A British subject, she has been 
in the United States for twelve 
years, received her B.A. from the 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science, her M.A. from 
Columbia University, and taught 
at Brooklyn College before com- 
ing to the University, where she 
teaches the American social prob- 
lems course on campus and prin- 
ciples of sociology at the Navy 
Department while working on her 
Doctoral thesis. 

Mrs. Haber defined American 
racial problems as peculiar ", . , it 
would be funny if it weren't so 
tragic." She said that she first 
became aware of the. intensity of 
the problems during the war. "We 
always read about America's 
marvelous democratic Institutions 
and then would meet a nice boy 
in the army whose face would 
contort when he talked about 
race . . . 

"America must reduce the 
value conflict in society,” she said. 
"There is so much stress on 
democracy, and most people don't 
know what it is. There should be 
less talk and more action. It is 
easy to understand the conflict 
and resulting frustration and 
anger when the Negro hears we 
have a democracy, is told he has 
equal rights, and then goes to 
apply for an apartment." 

Mrs. Haber discussed the back- 
ground of the present racial situa- 
tion. 

"A gross injustice; the Negro 
was kidnapped from his country 
where he had a strong and quite 
moral tribal structure. Slavery 
cut him off from his old tribal 
habits;' Anally he was released, 
and now we have the second 


when Mississippi failed?;’ she 
asked. 

As for inter-marriage, Mrs. 
Haber suggested that inter- 
marriage between minority groups 
and the dominant majority were 
not that common historically or 
at the present time. 

"America," she said, "Is mak- 
ing a real effort. It now recog- 
nizes and is trying to overcome 
its racial problem. It could be 
more organized about it. We are 
living in great times when giant 
steps are being made; there is 
no reason to wait anymore. The 
Constitution is finally being en- 
forced," she concluded. 

Dr. West 

Dr. Warren R. West, Professor 
of Constitutional Law, has been 
acquainted with the University 


Dr. H. L. LeBlanc 

since he started his undergradu- 
ate work here in 1913. Originally 
from Tennessee, he received his 
Doctorate at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Dr. West discussed some of the 
legal aspects of the Mississippi 
incident and the controversy over 
implementing Integration. He 
noted that the present interpre- 
tation of due process is a sub- 
stantive as compared to a pro- 
cedural doctrine. 

He defined the legislative proc- 
ess as a gradual building process 
subject to amendment whereas 
court decisions took an absolute 
form. 

"Government problems are not 
solved by absolutes," he said. 
"The British pride themselves on 
their record as compromisers." 

Describing the present climate 
of race relations in the South as 
“probably the worst since the 
Civil War," Dr. West defined the 
"immediate problem in Missis- 
sippi" as "an inevitable thing . . . 
a phase In the South adjusting, 
or rather not adjusting, itself. 
Statesmanship called for a more 
moderate approach." 

In answer to a question con- 
cerning how strongly the Federal 
executive might handle a state 
governor and under what cir- 
cumstances. Dr. West replied 
that "up to now the state gov- 
ernor was supposed to be Immune 
from federal court orders, but it 
is questionable when he takes over 
a non-governmental Job such as 
the registrar of a state univer- 
sity whether he would be subject 


Photo by Fabian Bachrach 
Dr. John F, Latimer 

for the admission of Mr. Meredith 
rather than the exclusion? 

"What would have happened if 
the two Senators and five of the 
six representatives from Missis- 
sippi had urged Governor Barnett 
to abide by the law of the land 


Dr. Warren R. West 

round of this earlier Injustice. The 
Constitution [Fourteenth Amend- 
ment] hasn't been effectively im- 
plemented since it started.” 

As for overcoming the segrega- 
tion problem with a minimum of 
strife and with all deliberate 
speed, Mrs. Haber suggested the 
following program: 

She called first for attacking 
“the antipathy toward the Negro 
created by his Image (‘perhaps 
built by the slaveholders') and 
perpetuated in the popular mind 
and, to a certain extent, by the 
Negro's limited fulfillment of the 
image.” 

Calling for a frontal educational 
approach for both “whites” and 
'Negroes to change the image, she 
said that the start must be made 
in the schools, “not at the Uni-, 
versity level when the young are 
nearly grown; It should start in 
childhood, at the same time 
hatred is formed.” 

She suggested that the govern- 
ment use public relations experts 
as business does. She justified this 
by saying that "the government 
would only be enforcing the Con- 
stitution.'’ 

Secondly, Mrs. Haber called for 
a reduction in the value conflict 
between talk about democracy 
and its actual application. Thirdly, 
she suggested a study of schools 
and 1 areas In the South which 
have been quietly accepting in- 
tegration. "What are the char- 
acteristics of quiet acceptance? 


Looking to the future. Dr. 
West felt there “will be a period 
of intense feeling and disturb- 
ance. The problem was solved In 
the District of Columbia by leav- 
ing , . , amalgamation was ad- 
vocated, and people left. The 
(Continued from Page g) 


• WE WELCOME SUGGES- 
TIONS from 'HATHET readers 
on topics they would like to 
hear discussed and/or Univer- 
sity affiliated people they would 
like to hear SPEAK OUT oa 
them. - 

Some of the topics to be spok- 
en out on In coming weeks will 
bet Speaking Out , . . Israel or 
Occupied Palestine; . . . Sex sad 
Humor on the Concrete Campus, 
. . . the Peace Crusade; . . . the 
Relative Precedence of Univer- 
sity Needs; etc. 

Suggestions should be placed 
In the HATCHET box la the 
Student Activities Aaaex next 
to the Student Union. 
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abroad and for participation In 
the center's conferences; and will 
organize conferences aimed at 
clarifying and deepening impres- 
sions of the United States gained 
by foreign leaders; students, and 
teachers. 

The conferences have already 
been organized, and this week’s 
was one of a series. 

The visitors are* brought tp 
the U. S. for a month’s stay under 
the auspices of the Department 
of State, the Department of De- 
fense, and the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

Other topics at the October 
10-12 conference were seminars on 
"Cultural and Social Values in 
, America," ’The Role of Educa- 
tion in American Life,” "The 
American Economy in an Inter- 
dependent World,” and “The 
American Political System.” 

Alrlle House 

The Conferences are held at 
Airlie House, near Warrenton, 
Va. The House operated by Air- 
lie Foundation as a non-profit 
educational and research confer- 
ence center. 

Colonel R. Carter Burns and 
Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, former 
head of the Department of Poli- 
tics, University of . Buffalo and 
Bryn Mawr College, plan and 
direct these conferences for the 
College of General Studies. 


lowed the paaaage of the "Mutual 
Education and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961." 

That act provided for "foster- 
ing and supporting American 
studies in foreign -countries 
through professorships, lecture- 
ships, institutes, seminars, and 
courses in such subjects as Ameri- 
can history, government, econom- 
ics, language and literature, and 
other subjects related 'to Ameri- 
can civilization and culture, in- 
cluding financing the attendance 
at such studies by persona from 
other countries.” 

The University's center aims to 
give rising leadership groups 
overseas a general understanding 
of the facts of American history 
and of the fundamental principles 
of American freedom. 

The University’s center will: 
seek responsibility for developing 
chairs and workshops in Ameri- 
can studies at selected South 
Aslan and Latin American uni- 
versities; will help to increase the 
number of American educators of 
some renown and experience will- 
ing to devote an occasional se- 
mester to service with Asian or 
Latin American universities; will, 
once it is firmly established, In- 
vite two teachers each year from 
other universities to come to 
Washington as visiting professors 
to be available for brief trips 


(Canttmaed from Page t) 

delineation between news and 
editorial pages in American papers 
kept tjie newsmen and editorial 
writers free. "Newsmen are 
quite free to report as they see 
the facts." Further, the editorial 
writers are not always (or even 
often) newsmen; they follow 
their publishers’ policy. "This 
policy doesn’t intrude much, If at 
all, on news writing. It may in- 
trude some on the handling of a 
story — how big to play a story, 
where to place it in the paper," 
they concluded. 

Making the last comment -in 
the discussion, Jorgen Lindegaard 
Christensen of Denmark, the 
staff editor of "Information" ob- 
served, "Don't you gentlemen 
think It the duty of the free 
press in the United States to tell 
the American people that they 
are nothing special in the world, 
that we all want pretty much the 
same things, and that their prob- 
lems are universal." 

University's Program 

This week's meeling was one In 
a series sponsored by the Center 
for American Studies which is ad- 
ministered by the University’s 
College of General Studies. 

The University’s center grew 
out of a growing concentration in 
American universities in the fields 
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The High-Stepper is an ideal choice for Campus type 
#1 for two reasons. First, she is a fairly common spe- 
cies -and second, she is easy to identify. 

lust as the bird-watching beginner should concentrate 
•si the Robin, Sparrow and Cardinal before moving on 
to more exotic species, the girl watching beginner should 
master the observation and identification of types such 
as the High-Stepper before progressing to rarer (and usu- 
ally more difficult to identify) types. 

As in all fine arts, the mastery of fundamentals is the 
key to girl watching success. This mastery of fundamen- 
tals is just to important in the art of cigarette making. 
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it next year they Sunday actives made sure that 
omb. their fourteen bagel-and-lox lov- 

ing pledges knew vat shvester 
g rat, any wnt- meant. Leslie (Lambert, Hen- 
dirt had better drickSf Ross) Brust ra ttled off 

1 P'* a ™ to an ' "My Analyst,” and Carol (Satch- 
Old Testament m o) Margolis got the -Saints” (?) 
The new third marching . 
gates the sin of 

might modestly An idea promoting sorority and 
imn obligin' type fraternity comradeship in float 
( building was canned because of 
e lead, me back ‘PPafent anxieties between Greek 
>n of exchanges, organizations. Appears to be an 
and the Sigma ° ITerin « I “P°" «h.ch the Student 
ses to their com- P,ec * Unlon can work 
) i m m y Hoff a, In the last two issues of the 

t Jemina, Harry Hatchet there have appeared un- 
diera. One must complimentary references to this 
a discriminating column. If my editors will not de- 
lete the following remarks, I 
i Sigmas opened would like to make clear this rat's 
[etown and G.W. personal viewpoints on this highly 
lents last Friday ignoble column. I purport that 
Steffi, and Rozzi people are martyrs; this column 
of their esca- provides a graceful outlet. It is 
I.U. picnic. This true that Foggy Bottom is base; 

it is also true that one of the 

characteristics of man is baseness. 
In short, I bring out the worst in 
1 you. 

And now to relieve a few per- 
sonal hostilities. Following is a 
satirical, otherwise known as dir- 
ty, novelette (only because I 
think I'm novel) on student activ- 
ities and their actives. 

And it was evening and it was 
morning and Big Brother called 
forth all the little animals. Will 
there please be light. "No, there 
will not be light!” screams Pub- 
Licity, "Why are you always ac- 


Ihrat floor ian’t complete, yet but J 
>hat never seemed to interfere 
with the Apes anyway. 

Under-cover work was gay at 
the SAE house two Saturdays ago 
when the DG’s dropped by for a 
pajama exchange. Because mat- 
tresses were provided, few were 
left standing. Seen doing the P.J. 
Twist were Bill Howell and Nancy 
Smith, Lin Grubbs and Missy 
(when he wasn't with Kim), and 
Scotty Williamson and Mary Mar- 
ler 

The Chi O’s and the Delts toast- 
ed Friday evening with Embalm- 
ing Fluid, which is a pretty aged 
type drink. The Egyptian Ex- 
change was successful even 
though the Delt Temple borders 
closely with the Ape House. Ev- 
eryone was pretty wrapped up, 
but Kelly Burn de-mummifled in a 
hurry. Mike Huntsberg came as 
an Arab, which is pretty danger- 
ous around the University. Pledges 


The Phi Sigma Deltas held a 
come-as-you-are party, and some 
girls did. Mens’ and womens’ 
dorms are holding a Footsie 
Dance this Friday night. It seems 
that the dorms want to be more 
intimate this year. Calhoun and 
Crawford provide the impetus; 
they exchange Electric currents 
regularly. 

The AEPi House is simply lux- 
urious just like the Statler. The 


• BURY YOUR MISTAKES; start 
with new ones. Motto — University 
Student Council. The regular 
meeting was called to order; only 
order never prevails., Council is 
schizophrenic. Schwab thinks he’s 
Jeff Young, Ardell thinks that’s 
an insult, and Jeff Young "advo- 
cates.” Now Woody has an excuse 
for playing Daddy. Poor Linda, 
the minutes are getting harder by 
the hour. 


Attention, all witty, urbane*college students 


Gel Lucky! 

MAKE $ 25(») 


ENTER LUCKY STRIKES’ ZANY NEW 


flottd on fh# hfloriout book "Tho Queifion Mon. ') 


50 CASH AWARDS A MONTH. ENTER NOW. HERE'S HOW: 

First, think of an answer. Any answer. Then come up with 
a nutty, surprising question for it, and you've done a 
“Crazy Question." It’s the easy new way for students to 
make loot. Study the examples below, then do your own. 
Send them, with your name, address, college and class, 
to GET LUCKY, Box 64F, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. Winning 
entries will be awarded $25.00. Winning entries sub- 
mitted on the inside of a Lucky Strike wrapper will get a 
$25.00 bonus. Enter as often as you like. Start fight now! 


HULKS: The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. will judge entrlee on th« bool* of 
humor (up to Vi). clarity and freshneee (up to H) and approprlatanaaa (up 
to Vi), and thalr dacitions will toa final. Dupiicato prtxaa will ba awardad 
in tha avant of tias. Entrlaa mutt ba tha original works of tho ontrants and 
must bo submitt ad In tha entrent*s own name. Thara will ba 60 awards 
svary month, Octobsr through April. Entrlaa received during sach mopth 
will ba consldarsd for that month's awards. Any antry received aftar April 
30, 1963, will not ba afigibta. and all bscoma tha proparty of Tha Amsricon 
Tobacco Company. Any collsgs student may enter tha contest, except em- 
ployees of Tha American Tobacco Company, Ha sdvsrtislng agendas and 
Reuben H. Donnelley, and relatives of tha said employe as. Winnart will ba 
notified by mail. Contast subject to all fadaral, state, and local ragulations. 
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Get Lucky 
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MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT 

BROWNLEY'S GRILL 


Tha question Is: WHAT IS THE SLOGAN OF THE FAVORITE REGULAR CIGA- / M 

RETTE OF TODAY'S COLLEGE STUDENTS? If you missed that one, go to the / W 

rear of the class. Everyone should know that fine-tobacco taste is the best 
reason to start with Luckies, and that taste if the big reason Lucky smokers \wggWM| 
stay Lucky smokers. Prove It to yourself. Get Lucky today. 
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Russian Club To Sponsor 
Film, 'The Magic Horse* 

• THE MAGIC HORSE,".* full- forma nee j ^ Galina Ulai 
length Russian animated film with “Swan Lake” and a UV 

English dialbgue, will be shown to- f° ng and danc * ensemble, n 
o , 7. ,, be shown, 

morrow at 8 pm in Woodhull . _ . ,, 

„ . . . Leo Teholiz, a commercu 

House under the sponsorship of and audio _ vl8ua i educaUor 

the University Russian Language cialist for the Govemme; 
Club. give a short talk on Rossi 

This first Soviet color cartoon ar f *° introduce the two fll 
feature is based on a favorite old major field of Interest is e« 
Russian folk tale of a little boy medieval Slavic cultures ai 
and hi* tiny hump-backed hors* iMtiop. Mr. Teholiz is the 
with its magical powers. It took of Rueelan Myattclwn and 
over two yean to prepare this Realism, 
film with Its authentic "sets" and Admission will be 50 cei 
background material. next function of the Russi 

A review of "The Magic Horse" Bmiga Club will be a syn 


He received an M.A. degree from 
Chicago in 1945. 

Dr. Brown pursued further grad- 
uate studies at Princeton Univer- 
sity on a DuBois Fellowship dur- 
ing 1947-48. In 1951-52 he was 
granted a Ford Foundation Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
Fellowship to pursue research at 
Princeton. He received, an LL.D. 
degree from Westminster College 
and at LLD degree from Ursi- 
nus College In June 1962. 

At present, Dr. Brown is chair- 
man of the International Section 
of Town Hall in Los Angeles, and 
is a member of the American Po- 
litical Science Association, Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, American Alumni Council, 
American Management Institute, 
University Club of Los Angeles, 
Princeton Club of Philadelphia, 
and the Los Angeles Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

While In Philadelphia he served 
as president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Intemattional In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, vice presi- 
dent of the Citizens' Committee 
on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and vice president of the 
American Council for Nationali- 
ties Service. He has continued his 
work for the ACNS and currently 
serves on the council’s national 
board. 


(Coa ttana d from Page I) 

South can't do that. Political 
pressure from the North will in- 
crease as the Negroes have the 
vote and balance of power in 
urban areas. The problem will not 
be solved,” he said, "until mod- 
erates have brought their Inter- 
est to bear. A process of gradual 
adjustment is always the best 
answer." 

Dr. LeBlane 

Dr. H. L LeBlane, who has 
taught at the University since 
1955, received his B.A. from 
Louisiana State University, his 
MA. from the University of Ten- 
nessee. and his Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of 
Chicago. 

He defined "states’ rights as-an 
abstract political doctrine,” as 
"something which is ordinarily 
used to mask the underlying and 
real issue. Southerners are not 
at all disturbed by Federal gov- 
ernment agricultural subsidies for 
basic crops like peanuts and cot- 
ton. The racial issue is there re- 
gardless of who tries to enforce 
the Constitution." 

Dr. LeBlane defined It as not a 
question of “centralism, versus 
localism," rather it Is "over the 
rights of Negroes." 

On the question of handling a 
state governor. Dr. LeBlane 
termed the Issue "less clear cut, 
because of judicial statesmanship 
and political considerations. Clear- 
ly the governor cannot interpose 
himself to defeat Constitutional 
Intent of court decrees. The ques- 


( Con tinned from Page 1) 

''Dr. Brown received his A.B. de- 
gree In history and political sci- 
ence from Temple University In 
1943. He was president of the stu- 
dent government, the debate so- 
ciety, and the history honor so- 
ciety. 

While he was pursuing gradual* 
work in International law and pot- 


ROC Meeting 

Ths Naval ROC unit will hold 
It* first meeting tonight at 8:N 
In the Alumni lounge. Bacon 
Hall. Speaker* will Include Rear 
Admiral Oswald 8. Coickxigh 
(UStt Ret). University Provost 
and Dean of Faculties; Capt. 
Roy C. Smith m* Commanding 
Offloer of the U.8. Naval Re- 
serve Training Center. Washing- 
ton. D. C.; and Capt. R. L. Wil- 
liams (U8N Ret). Assistant 
Dean of GB1A. 


Preview 

(ConUnoed from Page It) 

Senior halfback Jim Most, 
tabbed the bbst player on the 
WVA roster, remains lame with 
a knee Injury— and will see little, 
if any action on Saturday. Moaa' 
bad knee and ita Influence on the 
Mountaineer offense can be seen 
in a glimpse at the statistics: 
With Moss, the Mountaineer at- 
tack waa rolling up 300 yards 
plus per game: without him. It’s 
been a little over half of that. 
Replacing Moas has been soph- 
omore Tom Yeater. 

Still lacking it any passing at- 
tack. Junior quarterback Jerry 
Yoet has developed Into a top- 
notch signal caller and runner, but 
the Mountaineer air offense has 
not been strong. And Corum is 
looking for help in the kicking 
department, as WVA ranks last 
in the Conference in punting, 
with an average just over 30 
yards per punt. 

Defense has been the Moun- 
taineer forte. The trio of Gene 
Heeter, Keith Melenyzer and Pete 
Golmarac all are in the running 
for loop honors. Also dangerous 
is little John Bumison, the 5-8 
safety whose speciality is pass in- 
terceptions. 

Rounding out the Mountaineer 
backfield with Yeater and Yost 
are senior Tom Woodeshick and 
junior fullback Glen Holton. 
Woodeshick. a six foot offensive 
specialist, paced the WVA upset 
over Pitt last Saturday, with a 
49-yard final quarter jaunt to 
set up the winning points. Hol- 
ton will be remembered by Buff 
fans as the man who plowed 63 
yards against the Colonials last 
year at D. C. Stadium to give the 
Moutalneers a 12-7 victory. 

The game starts 2:30 Washing- 
ton time in Morgantown, a seven- 
hour drive from campus. Tickets 
are 54 each. 


itics at the University of Chicago, 
he held a full-time job with Ttm* 
Magazine’! editorial production 
department and waa president of 
the graduate student association. 


in, the New York Times stated: 

“Thoroughly charming . . . Imagi- 
native and cheerful entertainment 
. , , Its visual attribute! an uni- 
versal and can be appreciated by 


rout Mil souaci sos 
a com run stock or 
Ouautt ramiAcn 

REPRINT ROOK SHOP 

tie* rsMNirt.ANiA an., n.w. 

IM Dally: Saturday 'III t r.M. 


A shorter film, "Russian Ballet 
and Folk Dances." featuring per- 


Book Exchange 

THE BOOK EXCHANGE will 
be open for the LAST time this 
semester on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 17 from 10:00 am to 7:00 pm 
to continue the distribution of 
check*. This Is for your con- 
venience. so don’t forget. 


AMERICA'S MOST EXCITING FOLK TRIO 

the Limeliters 

IN CONCERT NOVEMBER 11* 8:30 P.M. 
ONE NIGHT ONLY! 

AT LISNER AUDITORIUM. GW UNIVERSITY 

21st and H STREETS. N.W. 

BUY YOUR TICKETS NOW! SEND STAMPED, 
SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE AND CHECK OR 
MONBY ORDER PAYABLE TO "LIMELITERS CONCERT" 
TO: THE SHADOWS, BOX W, 

1201 34th ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 

■OX OFFICE OPEN DAYS AND EVENINGS 
UPSTAIRS AT THE SHADOWS. OR CALL FE. 7-3714. 


tion is whether the governor can 
personally be taken into custody. 
At the federal level," Dr. LeBlane 
explained, "the assumption of 
power by Barnett could have been 
ignored and they might have pro- 
ceeded against the university of- 
ficials as Congress did by pro- 
ceeding against Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer rather than 
President Truman during the steel 
mill seizure. 

“The administration shouldn’t 
have pussyfooted around. It could 
have used firmness in by-passing 
the governor, applying force to 
university officials, and if Barnett 
incited to riot, taken him Into 
cuatddy." 

As to the future of integration 
In the South, Dr. LeBlane termed 
It "a slow process requiring 
moderate leadership and federal 
pressure." 

He considered the acquisition of 
the vote by Negroes a crucial 
factor in the civil rights struggle. 
“In many areas of the South ap- 
peals are mode to the Negro vot* 
in a sub-row fashion. For instance 
in Southern Louisiana, where 30% 
of the registration la Negro, 
many parishioners actively seek 
the vote through secession of 
police brutality, etc. The defeat 
of Representative Davia in Georgia 
is an excellent example where 
Negroes not only can and do 
vote, but made their vote felt." 

In a discussion of the White 
Citizen's Council, Dr. LeBlane 
termed them "a local rabble- 
rousing group ... not very Im- 
pressive citizens who held tha 
membership of marginal groups 
but not the majority of the popu- 
lation.” 

Dr. Haakett 

In his Interview, Dr. Haskett 
considered the White Citizen's 
Councils within the tradition of 
racism of the Ku Klux Klan and 
the APA (American Protestant 
Association), although a more 
moderate version. Their actions 
have “little relation to the reali- 
ties of life. However, this la 
Illustrative of American polittca, 
whose causes will not support 
logical Justification. Politics are 
filled with the emotional, th* un- 
real, and the preposterous.” 


Can’t You 
Remember 


Ho dripping, no » t 

Old Spico Pro-El; 
skin oroas from rat 
your board for tha 

most comfortab/e m 


memory which oan pay you 
leal dividends in both business 
and social advancement and 
worts like magic to give you 
added poise, necessary self-con- 
fidence and greater popularity . 1 

According to this publisher. 


any people do net realiee 
>w much they coujd influence 
hen simply by remembering 
curately everything they see, 
•r, or read. Whether in busi- 
es, at social functions or even 
casual conversations with 
m acquaintances, there are 
ay* in which you can dotni- 
ite each situation by your 
>mty to remember. 

To acquaint the readers of 

■la Tin lia wrifl t Nut naou.fr, 


W ioiltauuu, UJt3 jAUP 

lishere have printed full details 
W their self-training methods 
m a new book, “Adventures in 
Memory,” which will bemailed 

No obligation. Sinqtiy send 
your request to: * 

Memory Studies, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 2987, Chicago 
14, 111. A postcard will do. 


Quigley's 

School Suppliai 
Soda Fountain 

Comer 21st & ft, N.W, 
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and the foregoing should be ample rights, then the Negro and the 
proof that the Southern White Federal government will have no 
does not now, nor never has he in choice but to use political, eco- 

the past, really "known” the Ne- nomic and, if necessary, armed 

gro. If the White South continues force. 

to resist the pressure for equal /s/ Gerald Harden 


is certainly not the result of "out- 
side agitators.” The leadership of 
the civil rights movement has 
passed from the Northern domi- 
nated NAACP into the hands of 
Southern Negroes. The symbol, the 
most prominent leader of the civil 
rights movement, is Martin Luther 
King, ^ Southerner. The leader- 
ship of the student movement is 
in the hands of Southern students, 
and it is commonly agreed that 
these leaders have the support of 
the masses of the Negroes. 

It is pointless to appeal for more 
time. The White South has had 
nearly 100 years to grant the Ne- 
gro equality. It has consistently 
failed. The state of Mississippi 
does not have a single accredited 
Negro school. Negro students in 
Prince Edward County, Va., have 
no schools. This is not equality, 


business realities could tell Mr. 
Howell that the infinite opportu- 
nities just aren’t there. It takes 
a sizeable capital investment to 
open a business, and the business 
world is becoming closed to the 
small entrepreneur and increasing- 
ly dominated by large national 
concerns. Furthermore, to encour- 
age the Negro to open business to 
serve his own people is no answer 
to the problem, but would tend to 
cement the practice of segrega- 
tion — commercially as well as so- 
cially. 

Going further, Mr. Howell re- 
peats the old saw that the South- 
ern White "Understands the Ne- 
gro.” The facts refute this state- 
ment. If the Southern White un- 
derstands the Negro, why the cur- 
rent unrest in Albany, Ga., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., or Mississippi? It 


Letters 


(Cen tinned from r»ge 4) 

Th* charge that the SPU never 
agree, with the policy of the U.S. 
ia absolutely absurd. .The SPU 
(upport, the Peace Corps, the UN 
bond issue, foreign aid to under- 
developed countries, the “Food for 
Peace” program, the cultural ex- 
change program, and many others. 
However, we admit quite willingly 
that we don’t support the over-all 
trend of U.S. or Soviet foreign 
policies. We believe that both East 


and West have pursued foreign 
policies that are not in the inter- 
ests of either their own people 
or the people of the world and 
that both bear major responsibility 
for the cold war. The SPU wants 
the public to discard their own 
national prejudices and apply the 
same standard of criticism to their 
own country as they apply to the 


At The 

CIRCLE THEATRE 

21 OS PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N.W. 

Ft 7-4470 


other major power. Neither human 
freedom nor the human race can 
long survive in a world committed 
to militarism. Therefore, we seek 
new and creative means of achiev- 
ing a free and peaceful society. 
/•/ Edward W. Knappman, 
member of the steering com- 
mittee, Washington Region 
SPU 

Th« HATCHET . . . 

To the Editor: 

• FIRST: POINT OF informa- 
tion; that group in the South 
formed after the Civil War, which 
was and still is known to be anti- 
anti- 


Tueiday and Wadnatday, October 14-17 

THE LAST TEN DAYS" And "THE LAST BRIDGE' 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 18-20 

'ROSEMARY” And "AREN'T WE WONDERFUL' 


Negro, anti-Catholic, 

Jewish, is the Ku Klux Klan, and 
not the Klu Klux Klan, as was 
printed in the Oct. 9 issue of ihe 
HATCHET. This Is all. I might 
add, immaterial and irrevelant to 
the main point I wish to bring 
forth in this letter. 

Being a transfer student, I can 
only place Judgment on what I 
have read this year In your news- 
paper. After the first two edi- 
tions, I almost left the HATCHET 
In the stand outside the Union. 

I am glad I did not. Either your 
policy has changed, and I her* 
am referring to what type of 
news you feel is important enough 
to print, i.e. the Mississippi inci- 
dent; or you have had a change 
of stall. I prefer to think it was 
the former. 

I find your auricle on the opin r 
ions of our fellow students on 
this past fortnight's happenings 
at the University of Mississippi 
and in the town of Oxford a great 
improvement over the articles in 
the two former editions (i.e. rush, 
orientation), of this year’s 
HATCHET. This certainly is an 
article of uncomparably more 
educational value. 

A student newspaper is a good 
newspaper if, in its pages, it can 
bring directly to the students 
(especially those who are unaware 
of anything outside the Univer- 
sity), some of the national and 
international events that do, in 
one way or another, have an af- 


Reflections of Telstar 


success that glowed brightly on the faces of all who 
shared in the project 

Their engineering, administrative and operations 
skills created Telstar and are bringing its benefits 
down out of the clouds to your living room. 

These Bell System people, through their talented, 
dedicated efforts, make your phone service still better, 
more economical, and more useful. 

The reflections of Telstar are many. 


Remember the picture above? It flashed across your 
television screen on a hot night last July. Perhaps 
you remember that It originated from France. And 
that it reached the U. S. via Telstar, the world’s first 
private enterprise communications satellite. 

Since* that summer night the Bell System’s Telstar 
has relayed electronic signals of many types -tele- 
vision broadcasts, telephone calls, news photographs, 
and others. , 

But there's one Telstar reflection you might have 
missed. Look Into the faces of the Bell System people 
below and you'll see it It Is the reflection of Telstar's 


Bell Telephone Companies 


tions. I suggest that, as a sam- 
pling of student opinion, the 
above question be added to this 
referendum. 

No doubt this would help to 
bury the HATCHET once and for 
all; R.I.P. 

/»/ SCOTTY WILLIAMSON 

Miuissippl ... \ 

To the editor: 

• CONGRATULATIONS ON your 
fine feature, “Speaking Out.” This 
ia an example of the kind of thing 
the HATCHET is capable of. It 
was excellent. 

Speaking as a Southern White 
from Memphis, Tenn., I would like, 
if 1 may, to take issue with two 
comments by Mr. Howell. Mr. 
Howell criticizes the Southern Ne- 
gro for lack of initiative and fail- 
ure to take advantage of “the in- 
finite opportunities for them to 
open business and serve their own 
people." Anyone acquainted with 
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Munley And Duenkel 

(Continued from Page 11) ever since.” Munley’s biggest high- 

Then, in last week's convincing light: "Probably against VMI last 


(Continued from Page 11) 

Then, in last week's convincing 
win over a bigger Boston Univer- 
sity team, it was end play again 
as a telling factor. A block by 
Pilconis broke Drummond loose 
on the halfback’s 34-yard scoring 
scamper. Duenkel, now a favorite 
target for Pazzaglia, was set up 
with ^special pattern, but when 
it was called the Terrier defender 
was right there close behind Dick 
every time. Munley had another 
field day, teaming up with Duen- 
kel to contain the speedy Boston 
backs before they could break 
loose, and catching a key 28-yard 
pass to open the door for the de- 
cisive GW touchdown. 

“I ran my regular pass pattern,” 
Paul says, "but the zone was 
blocked. So I turned to the out- 
side and Frank threw the ball just 
eight. I saw one man fall, and 
thought I could go all the way. 
But Byrd (the BU defensive half- 
back) was too fast and caught me 
on the two." 

What Paul neglected to say was 
that his catch was of the circus 
variety, taken at full speed with 
arms outstretched in front of him 
—almost reminding observers of 
the grabs Guida made famous. 

As for the upcoming West Vir- 
ginia and Army games, both boys 
agree: "We can do it." “And don't 
forget,” Munley reminds, "the 
Job Lukomski and Pilconis have 
done. That Bob is fast and has 


HATCHET Meeting 

HATCHET OFFICE 8TAFF 
members and prospective mem- 
bers should meet with Cynthia 
Darche In the HATCHET OF- 
FICE room 10ft 8tudent Union 
Annex 2127 O. 8t. N.W. some- 
time between 9 am and 12 noon 
today, or call Miss Darche at 
333-9220 ext 205. This Is your 
chance to get In on the ground 
floor of the HATCHET, the Uni- 
versity’s most controversial pub- 
lication. 


sure hands. He’s really helped.” 
While both Munley and Duenkel 
are tigers on the field, on campus 
both are quiet and unassuming. 
Paul graduates in June with a 
Bachelor’s degree in Physical Edu- 
cation, would like to go into 
coaching, preferably near his 
Archbald, Pa., home. "But,” he 
adds, "there’s always the army.” 
Paul has seen three Buff coach- 
es, as he was recruited by Bo 
Sherman, played as a soph under 
Bill Elias, and two years with 
Camp. And he’s been a starter 
ever since his soph days. 

"We opened against Florida that 
year. I didn’t start, but it was 
awful hot, and I guess I was in 
better condition than some boys. 
Anyway, I got in, and I’ve started 


year when I caught three touch- 
down passes." 

Duenkel. who would rather play 
defense than offense, is a junior 
business administration major. In 
high school play in the football- 
crazy area of Northern New Jer- 
sey, Dick made all Essex County 
and all-Orange honors playing for 
West Orange High. His coach at 
West Orange, ex-Buff line great 
Joe Helntz, recommended Dick to 
Elias. Last year as a sophomore, 
he spelled Guida on defense, while 
drawing raves from the loop 
sportswriters. 

And for Dick, it’s been great 
lately. "This is my first time on 
a winner. In high school, as a 
freshman, and again last year, I 
wife on teams with losing recqrds. 
It sure feels great to be on the 
other side. Let's keep it that way.” 

And that's Just what Munley 
and Duenkel are trying to do. 


Conference 

(Continued from Page It ) 

two other conference team, had 
no auch luck. VMI, atiU the con- 
ference leader at 2-0, but 2-3 
over-all, waa trounced by Virginia, 
28-6, and Howard College nosed 
out Furman, 14-7. 

This week's conference schedule: 
Saturday— Davidson at VMI; 
Furman at William and Mary; 
George Washington at West Vir- 
ginia; Virginia Tech at Army; The 
Citadel at Arkansas State (night); 
Richmond at Boston U. (night). 
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New! Spellright 
Typewriter Ribbon* 
Correct Your Errors! 




*r . . shift ribbon to “red". 


VARSITY INN 

20th & G Streets, N.W. 

SPECIALS 

Monday— SIRLOIN STEAK $1.25 

Tuesday— DOUBLE SALISBURY 1.19 

Wednesday— 2 VEAL CHOPS 1.29 

Thursday — T-BONE STEAK 1.60 

Friday — 20 Shrimp 1.49 

All Include 2 Vegetables, 

10c Drink and Pie 



Ruck epee e. eiiift ribbon to 
black and t>pe correct letter. 


For MUM. mnrhlnr* 

1.18 

Al Kaufmann’s! Sea . . 
fry the world's only rib* 
boa that corrects itself. 
No more messy letters, 
cosily retyping, wasted 
time and stationery, and 
effort. Never can an 
errant finger stand be- 
tween you and your rep* 
•tation as a model typist T 

• ^ 

9 Outlasts regular two* 
color nylon ribbons! 

9 Gives sharper originate, 
more carbon copies I 

• The patented backing 
keeps the type clean! 

9 Eases stencil culling . , 
typing for reprinting! 

Stationery . . Arcade 
Alto al Monroeville 


Available In The G.W. Bookstore 


Have a real cigarette-have a CAMEL 
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HIGH FLYING APE MAN knocks down a pas* Intended for a disappointed medical student. Med School 
defeated AEPI 14-6 In the "A” league. 


Unsung Heroes Star At End; 
Munley, Duenkel Buff Keys 

by Mike Dubersteln ken could call on only three letter- game, making at least two key 


'Mural Mirror 


Tops on the Intramural scene 
again this week Is the hard-hit- 
ting touch football played this 
past Sunday. 

The SAE’s once more showed 
their power by rolling over the 
hapless Phi Sigma Kappas 57-0. 
Steve Baer, the SAE quarter- 
back, played an excellent game. 
He threw seven touchdown- 
passes. five to his fine left end 
Gary Transtrum. 

Although Sigma Chi was shut 
out 13-0 by PIKA, SX showed a 
lot of fight. Except for two long 
touchdown plays, SX bottled up 
the PIKA offense. They are a po- 
tentially strong team and will 
have to be reckoned with before 
the season Is over. 

A seemingly weak but fighting 


TEP team almost pulled off the 
biggest upset of the young foot- 
ball season. Neal Houslok, the 
TEP quarterback, behind fine 
blocking by Steve Hanel, started 
the turf flying right from the 
first play. Before the dust cleared 
It was a 6-6 ball game; Delt win- 
ning by the slim margin of 5-4 In 
first downs. t 

The Apes are having trouble 
getting started this year. They 
lust couldn't seem to untrack 
themselves, and practically hand- 
ed the Med School (J and S) the 
12-6 victory. 

In a "B" league game the baby 
Delta romped over the little TEPs 
27-0. Also in a "B” league game 
the little SAE’s easily won over 
the Med School (F and S) 14-0. 


Campos i 




(Author of “l (Pas a Toon-oat Dwarf," "Tho Many 
of Dobu OUiu," ole.) 


WHAT TO WEAR TILL THE DOCTOR COMES 

Now that you have enrolled and paid your fees and bought 
your books and found your way around campus and learned to 
hate your roommate, it ie time to turn to the most important 
aspect of college life. I refer, of course, to clothes. 

What does Dame Fashion decree for the coming school yearf 



FITCH 


(Incidentally, Dame Fashion i * not, as many people believe, a 
fictitious character. She waa a real Englishwoman who lived in 
Eliiabethan times and, indeed, England is forever in her debt. 
During the invasion of the Spanish Armada, Dame Fashion— 
not yet a Dame but a mere, unlettered country lass named 
Moll Flanders— during the invasion, I say, of the Spanish 
Armada, this dauntless girl stood on the white cliffs of Dover 
and turned the tide of battle by rallying the drooping morale of 
the British fleet with this stirring poem of her own composition: 

Don't be gutless, 

Men of Britain. 

8wxng your cutlass , 

We ain't quiltin'. 

Smash the Spanish, 

Sink their boats, % 

Make ’em vanish, 

Like a horse makes oats. 

For Good Queen Bess, 

Dear sirs, you gotta 
Make a mess 
Of that Armada. 

You won’t fail / 

Knock ’em flail 
Then we’U drink ale 
a And stuff like that. 


men, Munley, Duenkel, and di- 
minutive John Pilcolnia, a 5-11 de- 
fensive ace. Junior Rudy Zieger 
had seen sparse duty last year, and 
sophomores Paul Flowers and Bob 


tackles and latching on to an im- 
portant fourth down pass from 
Frank Pazzaglia to set up the only 
GW score. 

The next week against Virginia 
Tech, neither Munley nor Duenkel 
were fully recovered, and the 
hard-pressed Buff line lacked that 
certain touch. Hanken now found 
he had only three healthy ends, 
with Flowers — sidelined for most 
of the season with a broken hand 
—joining the starters on the in- 
jury list. Again, Duenkel in his 
infrequent appearances against 
the Gobblers was impressive. 

By the Brigham Young game, 
the end situation was in hand. 
Both Munley and Duenkel were 
back to par, and Camp moved jun- 
ior fullback Bob Lukomski over 
to fill in for the Injured Flowers. 
That trio joined Pilconis to con- 
tribute to the first GW win — and 
all four won blue helmets. 

And two weeks ago against Fur- 
man, the importance of Munley 
and Duenkel was really spotlight- 
ed. Duenkel fought off three Pa- 
ladin defenders in the .end-zone to 
grab a Pazzaglia toss to tie the 
score midway in the second quar- 
ter. "It was my first touchdown 
in college play— and actually my 
first offensive one ever; in high 
school I recovered a fumble in the 
end zone once,” Dick recalls. Mun- 
ley was cited by the coaching staff 
after a look at the game films as 
the outstanding lineman on the 
field. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


• A LOCAL sportswriter noted 
after last Saturday's Buff win over 
Boston University that "as Drum- 
mond goes, so goes G\y.” 

Well, no one argues that Dick 
Drummond, the block-busting jun- 
ior halfback from nearby Wilson 
High, doesn’t bear the brurft of 
■^coach Jim Camp's offensive at- 
tack. But if there Is a notch re- 
served for unsung heroes, two a 
sturdy and quiet Colonial ends 
named Paul Munley and Dick 
Duenkel rate top honors. 

Munley, 6-2, 210-pound senior 
and Buff co-captain, figures heavi- 
ly to grab off Southern Confer- 
ence honors, following the pattern 
set by Andy Gulda, the outstand- 
ing GW end who graduated last 
year and now coaches In suburban 
Wheaton. Duenkel, an inch shorter 
and ten pounds lighter, is only a 
junior, and the Colonial candidate 
for 1963 league laurels. Both have 
earned — and kept— blue "110-per- 
center” helmets since coach Camp 
installed his own honors system. 

And if Camp were to give one 
thousand percent gold-starred Jer- 
seys, Munley and Duenkel would 
be the first in line. Both are full 
of confidence. “I feel we're not 
going to be beat anymore this 
season,” says Duenkel. That might 
be considered a brave statement in 
eome quarters considering the Buff 
have yet to meet powers the likes 
of West Virginia, Army, and Syra- 
cuse. But Duenkel not only says 
it, he believes it, and so does his 
counterpart Munley. 

"You know, there’s a lot of 
difference in a winning team's at- 
tude,” Paul notes. "After that first 
win— when the pressure was off 
and we knew we could do it — 
we’ve been a different ballclub.” 

Both Munley and Duenkel fig- 
ure importantly in the Buff turn- 
about this season. When fall work- 
outs opened, coach Ray Han- 


Pazzarl were untried in varsity 
play. And addition of junior Dan 
Dworkin, an area all-metropolitan 
high star, was complicated when 
transfer regulations involving 
Dworkin developed, and he lost 
several weeks valuable practice. 
-Then In the season opener 
against VMI, the end brigade 
suffered the heaviest losses of any 
position. Within three minutes 
after the opening kickoff, Munley 
wrenched a knee making a block, 
and was out for the gam*. Still 
early in the game Duenkel ag- 
gravated a chest injury and could 
play in short spurts. Still, Dick 
was one of the Colonial bright 
spots in that otherwise dismal 


DOING IT THE HARD WAY by 1,^ 


Ab a reward (or then inspirational verses Queen Elii&beth 
dubbed her * Dame, made her Poet Laureate, and gave her 
the Weetero Hemisphere except Duluth. But this waa not tha 
extent o( Dame Fashion's service to Queen and oountry. In 
1589 she invented the laying hen, and she was awarded a life- 
time pace to Chavei Ravine. But she wae not to end her days 
In glory. In 1591, alas, she was arrested for overtime jousting 
and imprisoned for thirty years in a butt of malmsey. This later 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT ISI) 


became known as Guy Fawkes Day.) 


But I digress Let us get back to campus fashions. Certain to 
be the rage again this year is the cardigan (which, curiously 
enough, was named after Lord Cardigan, who commanded the 
English fleet against the Spanish Armada. The sweater is only 
one product of this remarkable Briton's imagination. He also 
invented the glottal stop, the gerund, and the eyelid, without 
which winking, as we know it today, would not be poeeible). 

But I digress. The cardigan, I say, will be back, which Is, I 
believe, cause for rejoicing. Why? Because the cardigan has 
nice big pockets in which to carry your Marlboro Cigarettes— 
and that, good friends, is ample reason for oelebration as all of 
you will agree who have enjoyed Marlboro’s fine, comfortable, 
mellow flavor and Marlboro’s filter. So why don’t you slip Into 
your cardigan and hie yourself to your tobacconist for some 
good Marlboroe? They oome in soft pack or fUp-top box. Cardi- 
sans come in pink for girls and blue for boys. #w»«a.-. 


till N. T. A vs., N.W. ST. 1-4323 


easier 3-minuie way for men: FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with - 
FITCH I In just 3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one ■ 
rinsing), every tract of dindruff, grime, gummy old hsir I 
tonic goes right down the drainl Your hair looks hand- 1 
_• somer, healthier. Your scalp 1 
-Ilf -LJ tingles, feels so refreshed. Use 
I Igll FITCH DsndrufT Remover j 
■ ■ ■ ■ SHAMPOO every week for J 

LHADINe MAN'S potillre dandruff control. I 
AisilinAA Ketp your hsir and scalp I 
OmAMiv U really dean, dandruff-free I I 


Cardigans or puUooaro — tt’o a mattor of taoto ... And so to 
Marlboro a mattor of latte— the boot fasts that can poootbly 
bo ochloood bg expsrlonced grower s and blonder, — by sci- 
ence, diligence, and Under Urging care. Trg a pack. 


Oar SptdaHy 

2133 a STREET 












ONE MINUTE TO GO In the first half and quarterback Pazzaglia let fly a pass from the fifteen-yard line 
which was snagged by end Paul Munley on the two-yard line. Two plays later, Pazzagliu scored the first of 
two Buff TD’s. 


Three Straight Colonial Wins 
As Buff Downs Terriers. 14-6 


• A STEADILY-IMPROVING 
Colonial contingent, now working 
on its longest win streak since it 
ended the 1960 season with four 
straight, showed its hidden prom- 
ise last Saturday when it whipped 
Boston University 14-6 at D.C. 


Stadium for three wins in a row. 

The win impressed more than 
the score indicates, as the Buff 
built an early lead and were never 
in trouble. Outstanding halfbacks 
Bill Pashe, who starred on pass 
defense, and Dick Drummond, 


whose 131 yards rushing included 
30 and 34 yard jaunts. 

The Colonials threatened early 
when they took the opening kick- 
oflT and marched to BU’s 23-yard 
line, buj Warren Corbin's 43-yard 
attempt fell short. The Terriers 
couldn’t move and punted to the 
GW 31, from which the Buff 
ground 69 yards to a touchdown, 
the big play a dazzling 34-yard 
twisting run by Drummond for 
the score. Corbin converted and 
GW led by 7-0. 

The Colonials clinched the game 
late in the second period. They 
marched 63 yards in sbc plays for 
theif second score after taking a 
BU punt on the Buff 35. GW got 
successive 15 yard runs from soph- 
omore half HaiTy Haught and 
Drummond. Two line smashes 
gained scant yardage, and then 
Frank Pazzaglia hit Paul Munley 
for a 28-yard pass to put the ball 
on the Terrier two. Pazzaglia 
sneaked over and Corbin added his 
second extra point. 

The second half became a punt- 
ing duel between BU's quarter- 
back Tom Daubney and Corbin. 
Twice Daubney found the Buff 
coffin corner to get GW deep in 
Colonial territory. In the third 
quarter he booted one to the Colo- 
nial three, and the Terriers took 
the return kick and marched to 
the 17 before losing the ball on 
downs. Late in the final stanza he 
put one out of bounds on the two. 

BU took Corbin's effort on the 
GW 39 and moved to their only 
score. A 25-yard pass from Daub- 
ney to Joe DiPetro set up the 
scoring play, another Daubney 
toss, a touchdown lob to Nick 
Marchese, with four minutes re- 
maining. GW kept possession, pac- 
ing off four first downs until time 
ran out to prevent further Boston 
threats. 

Scoring: GW — Drummond, 34- 
yard run. (Corbin kick). 

GW — Pazzaglia, 2-yard run. 
(Corbin kick). 

BU — Marchese, 8-yard run from 
Daubney. (Run failed.) 


West Virginia Preview 

e THE PROSPECT OF meeting explains it: “It’s nice to go off 
a team which has allowed only the field with a lead. And by half- 
one score in four games and the time Saturday, we felt like win- 
East’s top squad in successive ners." 

bouts might make some coaches Nevertheless, the odds facing 
blanch. Yet Colonial mentor Jim the Buff these next two weeks 
Camp can approach upcoming will be high. At the least, GW 
tilts with West Virginia and Arm^ — will be one to two touchdown un- 
with more than the normal optifn- derdogs. 

ism usually expected against auch For West Virginia, Saturday's 
opponents. V. game is homecoming, and the 

Camp’s charges have rebound- Morgantown eleven wants to 
ed from a poor season-opening avenge a 26-0 pasting the Buff 
pair of losses to VMI and Vir- handed Gene Corum’s boys two 
ginia Tech to cop three straight years ago in a dismal homecom- 
wins — and what’s more, improve fog for Mountaineer fans, 
greatly with each game. So far the Mountaineers have 

No one factor looms high in the been tough, allowing but one 
Buff rise; instead the Colonials touchdown in four games as they 
have jelled as a unit. What GW bulled past Vanderbilt, Virginia 
fans have seen develop includes: Tech, Boston University and Pitt. 

• A balanced running attack, While averaging a little over two 
with the blossoming of senior half touchdowns a match. 

Bill Pashe and emergence of soph- Bu * looking at comparative 
omore speeedster Harry Haught to scores gives the Buff a ray of 
take pressure off Dick Drummond, hope. Two weeks ago in Morgan- 
now leading rusher in the South- town, Boston University gave up 
em Conference. 4° early tally to the Mountain- 

• A tougher defensive line, an- eers, and then completely domi- 

chored by a big (averaging 214 nated the rest of play but could 
pounds) five of Dick Duenkel, not crack over a score itself, and 
Paul Munley, Ron Cindrich, Gary bowed 7-0. The Terriers — who 
Scollick and Don Perrielo which were outraced by the Colonials 
has been stopping enemy drives Saturday in D. C. Stadium- 

while moving bigger lines. topped WVA in both ground and 

• Continued maturity Of quar- *fo offense, and might have beat- 

terback Frank Pazzaglia, who s en the Mountaineers if it were 
called his best game Saturday not for a lost end zone fumble, 
against Boston University, keep- Corum fields a big eleven — the 
ing a pass completion percentage heaviest GW has met all season- 
over seventy percent, and now wi *h a line averaging 216 pounds 
even more dangerous on Camp’s a backfleld at 196 pounds. But 

latest offensive innovation— the the young coach, now in his third 
quarterback option. year at Morgantown, does have 

• And there is that intangible, problems. 

team spirit. As co-captain Munley (Continued on Page 8) 


A SHIRT WITH AN 

OXFORD ACCENT 

« 

Btitiah inspired, all-American admired . . . 
Arrow’s “Gordon Dover Club.” Medium-point, 
button-down oollar is softly rolled (or unstilted 
shaping and At Tailored with traditional placket 
front plaited back in cool cotton Oxford. Ail* 
American trimly tailored to look dean-cut to 
(eel really oomfortable.. "Sanforized”. labeled 
keeps it that way. $0.00. 


-ARROW* 


Where the College Crowds Meet 

Port of Your Social Curriculum 


CASINO ROYAL 


Ragtime Piano 


NO COVER MINIMUM OR ADMISSION CHARGE 
CO-EDS WELCOME 






